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abrupt end, for the British army was close behind, and
in front lay the broad Delaware. But with Washington
adversity was merely a spur to added endeavour, and
knowing that his army was doomed unless he could get
it across the river and prevent the British from follow-
ing, he ordered his men to seize every boat they could
find. This they did, and in the craft so obtained, they
started to cross the river. How desperately those shiver-
ing, ill-nourished men must have worked! The British
were only a short distance away; indeed, the last boats
full of men were still in midstream when the advance-
guard of the British entered Trenton in hot pursuit. By
such a narrow margin was the American cause saved.
Washington had rescued his army, for without boats
the British could not reach them, but he knew that
immediately the Delaware froze the enemy would be
at them across the ice. So Washington decided to strike
first. The time was Christmas night. A blizzard was
raging, and on their side of the Delaware the British
and some German troops called Hessians, which had
been hired by King George to fight for him, were
sleeping off their Christmas festivities. There had been
little rejoicing on the American bank of the river,
however. Secretly, Washington had issued his orders,
and in the dead of night he and two thousand men
embarked and pulled out across the Delaware, already
made dangerous by lumps of floating ice. The cold was
terrible! Two men, indeed, froze to death, but the
rest crossed the river and reached Trenton without the
alarm being raised. There the surprise was complete.
Rushing in among the sleeping Germans, the Americans